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The Mirror for Magistrates has ceased to be more
than a curiosity and a collector's rarity, but it once
assumed a very ambitious function. It was a serious
attempt to build up, as a cathedral is built by suc-
cessive architects, a great national epic, the work of
many hands. In a gloomy season of English hikory,
in a violent age of tyranny, fanaticism, and legalised
lawlessness, it endeavoured to present, to all whom
it might concern, a solemn succession of discrowned
tyrants and law-makers smitten by the cruel laws
they had made. Sometimes, in its bold and not
very delicate way, the Mirror for Magistrates is im-
pressive still from its lofty moral tone, its gloomy
fatalism, and its contempt for temporary renown.
As we read its sombre pages we see the wheel of
fortune revolving; the same motion which makes
the tiara glitter one moment at the summit, plunges
it at the next into the pit of pain and oblivion.
Steadily, uniformly, the unflinching poetasters
grind out in their monotonous rime royal how
" Thomas Wolsey fell into great disgrace/' and how
" Sir Anthony Woodville, Lord Rivers, was causeless
imprisoned and cruelly wounded"; how "King
Kimarus was devoured by wild beasts," and how
f< Sigeburt, for his wicked life, was thrust from his
throne and miserably slain by a herdsman." It
gives us a strange feeling of sympathy to realise
that the immense popularity of this book must have
been mainly due to the fact that it comforted the
multitudes who groaned under a harsh and violent
despotism to be told over and over again that cruel
kings and unjust judges habitually came at last to
a bad end.